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COSTUME. 

Wyndham — Handsom*  s’odsrn  dressing  gown,  white  trousers,  morning 
waistcoat,  and  boot*.  Second  dress— Fashionable  ftock  coat- 

Sam — Drab  breeches  an«  -waiters,  striped  waistcoat,  and  handsome  livery 

Waiter — Black  breccia,  white  jacket  and  striped  waistcoat. 

Lmily  Grenville — Vcr>’  fashionable  silk  dress,  carriage  cloaa  trimmed 
with  ermine,  ar.^  ^ink  satin  bonnet.  Second  dress — Red  body 
with  long  sleeves,  bine  and  white  striped  petticoat,  large  white 
linen  apron  with  pockets,  light  bine  worsted  stocking*,  black  shoes, 
small  Norman  cap.  Third  dress — Light  green  frock  coat,  striped 
waistcoat,  red  neckcloth,  leather  breeches,  black  hat  with  cockade 
gold  band,  and  cord.  Fourth  dress— \ellow  silk  dress  with  leng 
sleeves  in  the  extreme  of  modern  fashion,  (very  short)  lace  pelereit. 
white  silk  bonnet  or  hat.  handsome  white  lace  vei.  lined  with  white 
calico,  a  piece  of  black  ciape  fastened  in  the  bonnet  to  cover  the 
'ace  and  throat,  handsome  shaw  l,  black  shoes  just  covering  the 
toes.  Fifth  dress— Blue  frock  coat,  crimson  facings  splendidly 
ornamented  with  gold  lacc,  epaulets,  waist  belt,  and  sabre  tache 
lancer  helmet  with  large  white  and  red  feathers,  crimson  trousers 
with  gold  lace  down  the  sides.  Sixth  dress— Same  as  first. 

Jane— Muslin  dress,  white  apron,  cap  with  red  ribbands,  small  straw 
bonnet,  end  white  shawl.  Mem— to  represent  an  English  country 


SCENE.  The  Public  Salon  at  Meurice’s  Hotel ,  in  Pari* 
Handsomely  Furnished  tn  the  French  style  —  Sofa.  R.  It., 
Chairs ,  Tables,  L.  H.  Carpet,  fyc.  Entrance  from  C.  Doors, 
R.  H.  and  L.  II 

Enter  Waiter,  preceding  Emily  aud  Jane  from  n.  in  c.,L.  M. 
U  ai.  (  R.  H  )  This  way,  madam —this  way — these  are  your 
apartments,  [ Opening  Door,  R.  H  ]  and  this  is  our  public  saloon, 
where  many  of  our  ladies  and  gentlemen  meets  together  when 
they  prefers  company  to  solicitude.  You'll  find  another  en¬ 
trance.  madam,  on  the  other  side,  which  communicates  with  the 
grand  staircase.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  prefers  these 
apartments,  because  they  are  so  coutigerous  to  the  public  one, 
and  they  can  pop  in  and  out  whenever  they  likes.  There  was 

a  genii,  man  here  some  time  ago,  who - 

Emi.  ( Interrupting  him.)  There,  there,  very  well — the  rooms 

will  do —set-  my  trunks  conveyed  into  thorn,  and — a - 

Wai.  (Sharply.)  Madam  1 
Emi.  You  may  go. 

Wai.  (Aside  )  Oh!  [ Exits  Centre  Door,  As  he  goes  up 
Winks  at  Jane,  aud  hisses  Ins  Hand  to  her.) 

End,  Well,  Jane,  here  we  are  safe  at  Meurice’s,  under  the 
same  ro«>f  with  my  runaway  lover.  Little  does  he  think  l  am 
;o  near  him  ;  little  does  he  imagine  that  the  woman  lie  left  in 
England,  disconsolate  at  his  absence,  has  had  spirit  enough  to 
follow  him  to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
love,  bv  being  an  unseen  observer  of  all  his  actions. 

Jane.  Ah,  miss,  I  wish  you  had  taken  my  advice,  and  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  If  you  had  married  Mr  Wyr.dharn  without  a 
character  from  ills  last  place,  you  might  have  been  happy  j  but 
now  if,  after  following  him  ali  the  way  from  London,  you 
should  find  him  out  in  any  naughty  doings,  you’ll  never  have 
him,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  re. urn  just  as  we  came.  Oh, 
it’s  quite  shocking  to  think  of  it. 

Emi.  Nay,  Jane,  I  am  resolved.  I  will  see  Wyndham  when 
he  least  expects  it.  1  think  I  possess  his  heart — but  (hen  he  is 
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so  gav — so  volatile — so  fond  of  pleasure,  and  so  easily  capti¬ 
vated  by  a  pretty  fact*,  that  1  sometimes  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  affection.  His  departure,  too,  for  Paris,  had  something 
very  sudden  and  mysterious  about  it.  I  am  determined  to  find 
out  his  motive  for  leaving  me  on  the  very  eve  of  our  marriage; 
I’ll  assume  disguises  and  watch  him  narrowly.  If  I  find 
him  unfaithful,  I’ll  return  to  England  and  never  see  him  more; 
but  if  he  is  constant  and  worthy  of  my  love  he  will  be  doubly 
dear  to  me.  and  I  will  return  bis  wife. 

Jane.  Well,  miss,  you  know  best — but  I  am  very  duberous, 
the  men  are  such  devils,  there’s  no  trusting  any  of  them — to 
one's  face  they  are  so  loving,  so  good,  aud  so  tender — but  when 
they  are  out  of  sight,  oh  dear,  they  are  shocking  creatures  — 
quite  Blue  Beard’s  miss. 

Emi.  Why,  Jane,  you  appear  to  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
mankind  ? 

Jane.  Ah,  miss,  not  without  cause — I’ve  beeu  crossed  in 
love  so  often — nineteen  times,  miss—  I  have  indeed,  Now 
I’ve  got  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a — a  liking  for  Sam;  Mr.  Wyna- 
ham’s  own  man)  he’s  herein  Paris  with  his  master — and  whilst 
you  are  looking  after  your  lover,  miss,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find 
my  Sam  at  his  tricks,  too  ;  but  if  I  do  I’ll  tear  his  eyes  out,  an 
insinuating  wretch — that’s  what  I  will. 

Emi.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  hope  you’ll  have  no  occasion  to  find  fanlt 
wiih  him.  But  let  me  prepare  my  plan  ;  )0ii  must  assist  me. 
Get  me  my  masquerade  dresses,  aDd  be  in  readiness  to  second 
me  in  every  thing  I  may  require.  We  have  no  time  to  lose  , 
Wyndliam  will  no  doubt  soon  be  here,  and  I  shall  make  my  first 
appearance  to  him  without  delav. 

June.  What  dress  will  you  have  first,  miss  ? 

Emi  1  hat  1  can’t  tell  I  shall  be  guided  by  circumstances  ; 
gel  every  thing  ready,  and  take  care  that  you  are  not  seen  by 
either  Wyndbam  or  Sam. 

Jane.  Yes,  miss.  [Going,  R.  h  ]  Oh,  dear.  I  know  how 
this  will  end— master  and  man  will  both  be  found  out;  l  shall 
be  crossed  in  love  again,  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  perhaps 
die  an  old  maid -but  if  I  do  I’m  a  Dutchman.  [Exit  R.  n.  d. 

Emi.  Let  me  reflect  on  what  I’m  about  to  do;  it  is  a  bold 
hazard — my  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  it.  If  I  find 
him  false  L  shall  be  must  wretched— but  if  he  pass  the  ordeal 
if  he  be  true,  then  what  a  happy,  happy  creature  I  shall  be* 
Co  uld  every  woman  (like  me)  convince  herself  of  her  lover’s 
tea'  character  and  affeotion  before  marriage,  how  many  nnhapp? 
onions  -nould  be  avoided,  and  how  many  separations,  elope. 
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menls,  divorces,  and  broken  hearts  prevented.  Let  me  hope  for 
the  best  ;  Wyndham  may  be  thoughtless  and  fond  of  pleasure — 
yet  something  tells  me  be  loves  me  too  well  ever  to  give  me  real 
cause  lor  uneasiness.  [Belt  rings.]  llark  !  should  it  be - 

Wyn.  (  Without,  L.  H  >  Sam,  Sam,  you  rascal! — where  are 
you  ! 

Evii.  ’Tishe!  now  then  for  action.  I  declare  I  feel  strangely 
agitated  ; — no  matter — courage,  Emily — I  am  determin’d  to  go 
on.  Farewell,  Wyndham,  for  the  present.  Now  for  my  dis< 
guises.  [  Exit  into  R.  H.  Room. 

Wyn.  ( Within .  ringing  Bell  violently  )  Sam,  Sam,  why  don’t 
you  come — am  I  to  be  left  here  all  d^y  1  [Rings.]  Sam  ! 
waiter!  boots!  chambermaid! — where  the  devil  are  you  alii 
\  Enter  from  L.  H.  n  ringing  violently .J  Confound  that  lazy 
rascal  of  mine  he’s  never  in  the  way  to  assist  me,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  have  the  inordinate  trouble  of  waking  myself  and 
dressing  myself  before  he  condescends  to  make  his  appearance. 
Egad,  he  shall  come  though!  [Rings  Bell  violently.]  Sam — 
Sam — Sam,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Sam  from  D.  in  C.  putting  on  his  Coat. 

Sam.  Yaw;  [Gaping.  ]  Sir — do  you  want  me,  sir  ?  [Coming 
down ,  R.  H.] 

Wyn.  Want  you,  sir  ? — to  be  sure  I  do.  Why  the  deuce 
don’t  you  get  up  earlier?  I’ve  been  ringing  for  you  more  than 
an  hour 

Sam.  Get  up  earlier,  sir  ?  why  it’s  only  between  ten  and 
eleven,  and  it  seems  like  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
You  know  sir,  what  hours  we  keep,  and  what  a  racketly,  rorv, 
torv  life  we  lead.  [Jane  appears  listening.  C.  D.J 

Wyn.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  don’t  be  impertinent. 
Send  for  a  barber  to  shave  me,  and  then  get  the  cab  ready  — 
I’m  going  to  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  to  meet  the  little  Countess 
de  Crevecoeur. 

Jane.  {Aside.)  That’s  enough — I’ll  go  and  tell  my  misses. 

[Exit.  c.  n. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir  !  [Aside.]  and  I’ll  go  and  titivate  myself,  and 

make  the  amiable  to  the  Countess’s  maid.  Beg  pardon,  sir _ . 

but  if  somebody  in  England  were  to  know  of  our  goings  on 
bere,  sir.  there’d  be  the  devil  to  pay,  wouldn’t  there,  sir? 

Wyn-  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir,  and  do  as  I  ordered  you; — 
wli  is  it  to  you  wbat  I  do  ?  Don’t  let  me  bear  you  make  anv 
more  impertinent  remarks  on  my  conduct,  or  I  shall  discharge 

vou.  What  have  you  to  do  do  with  my  little  arrangements  ? _ 

V(  I  make  love  to  filtv  women,  wl>a  is  it  to  you  ? 
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Sum.  A  great  den!,  sir  because  I’m  ob.iged  to  make  love  t 
their  pretty  maid  — and  it's  too  much  for  me,  si:.  You 
have  so  many  little  a  rangements,  more  thau  the  delicate  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  my  nature  can  ensure. 

Wyti  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  fellow!  but  I  thought  you  were  a 
very  moral  character  ;  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  marry  Jane, 
(Miss  Grenville’s  maid)  and  had  determined  never  to  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  any  other  woman. 

Jane.  Why,  so  1  had  sir — but  then  your  had  example,  sir — 
]  mean  your  good  example  ;  besides,  one  must  be  polite  to  the 
women — and  you  know  what  the  French  women  are.  sir — they 
require  a  great  deal  of  politeness  from  us  foreigners,  (it’s  very 
odd  to  be  called  a  foreigner,  isn’t  it,  sir?)  If  we  don't  make 
love  to  them,  they  call  us  bates,  and  ross  biffs,  and  biff  steaks , 
and  cochons ,  and  all  manner  of  names;  so,  sir,  while  you  are 
making  the  amiable  to  the  mistresses,  I  can’t  help  being  civil 
to  the  maids;  its  quite  natural,  sir — it's  quite  necessaire . 
Now  I  look  at  Jane,  sir,  in  this  way  : — she’s  a  very  nice  girl, 
and  loves  me,  and  I  love  her;  she’s  like  a  fine  sirloin  of  roast 
beef — a  good  substantial  article;  and  these  French  women  are 
like  French  dishes,  all  flummery.  One  soon  gets  tired  of  them, 
and  returns  with  fresh  appetite  to  the  beef; — you  know  what  1 
mean,  sir  ? 

I Vyn.  Oh,  yes,  perfectly  well  ,  but  nowT,  sir,  go  for  the  bar¬ 
ber,  and  get  up  the  cab. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir— beg  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so  late — couldn’t 
help  it,  upon  ray  word,  sir.  I’ll  go  for  the  barber  d  rectly,  and 
order  the  cab  to  be  at  the  door  tout-sweet ,  as  the  French  say. 

[Go/ng’.J 

IVyn.  And  while  yon  are  out  go  to  the  post-office,  and  in¬ 
quire  for  letters. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir  ;  [ Aside .]  and  then  I’ll  have  a  fowl  and  some 
stewed  kidneys  for  breakfast;  I'm  quite  peckish  with  getting 
up  so  early.  [Exit,  c  u. 

Wyn.  I  expect  to  hear  from  Emily.  Poor  creature !  I  dare 
say  she  is  moping  h  rself  to  death  on  my  account  Rather  too 
bad  to  leave  her  so  suddenly — but  couldn’t  he  p  it.  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  have  a  frisk  in  Paris  befoie  I  was  tied  up— and 

'  f're  1  have  been  for  the  last  month  at  Meurice’s,  and  a  fine 
ig  life  I've  had,  what  with  the  gaming  houses,  play- 
.es,  club-houses,  balls,  and  parties,  I’ve  never  had  a 
•oment  to  myself;  and  then  the  women,  the  dear  delightful 
bewitching  creatures,  they  too  have  contributed  to  make  my 
time  pass  pleasantly.  I’ve  found  out  a  new  and  expeditious 
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method  <,f  learning  French.  Instead  of  conjugating  verbs,  and 
concocting  sentences  with  an  old  prig  of  an  Abbe  or  veteran 
schoolinasu-r  ;  I  make  love  to  a  pretty  French  woman,  speak 
as  much  of  her  language  as  I  can  think  of — and  when  1  am  at 
a  loss  for  words,  make  up  the  deficiencies  with  my  eyes  and  lips. 
It’s  astonishing  how  well  I  get  on,  and  how  easily  l  make 
mysell  understood.  I  call  it  the  kissological  system. 

Emi.  (  Without  )  C’est  bien,  c’est  bien — je  sais  un  Monsieur 
Anglais — au  premier  c’est  ici. 

Enter  Emily,  C.  d.  disguised  as  Madame  de  la  Barbe,  a  Female 
Barber,  with  a  Basket  containing  a  Shaving-bason,  Soap - 
box,  BtUsh,  Razor-strop,  large  Cloth,  Comb,  Sfc. 

Pardon,  Monsieur,  nevous  deranger  pas — you  are  de  Anglais — 
the  English  gentlemans,  l  suppose  t 

Wyn.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  the  Englishman — what  do  you  want 
with  me  ? 

Mad.  I  want  to  shave  you,  sare. 

Wyn.  What ? 

Mad.  Shave  you,  sare.  t 

Wyn.  The  devil  you  do  ?  you  are  joking. 

Mad.  No,  monsieur,  no  joke  —  inon  mari  —  my  husband, 
Monsieur  St.  George  Victor  Fiederick  Napoleon  De  la  Barbe, 
is  engage  at  anoder  hotel  Your  domestic  say  you  want  to  be 
shaved  tout  suite,  immediately  ;  ainsi,  so  I  come  to  shave  you 
myself.  As^eyez  vous  monsieur.  [ Gives  a  Chair  ]  Set  a  you 
down,  sare.  [Places  Basket  on  a  Table.  L.  H.  and  takes  out  the 
Shaving  things.] 

Wyn.  Well,  this,  is  very  odd — they  wouldn’t  believe  it  in 
England.  Female  barbers — ha,  ha,  ha  1  [Laughng.] 

Mad.  (At  the  Table.)  Wbat  you  laugh  at,  monsieur? 

Wyn.  Nothing,  my  dear — ha,  ha,  ha! — egad,  she’s  in  earnest 
I  see.  1  never  was  shaved  in  this  way  before;  I’ve  a  good 
mind  to  try,  if  it's  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

Mad.  Now,  monsieur,  sit  a  you  down — -make  a  haste — be¬ 
cause  1  have  to  shave  a  greal  many  gentlemans  dis  morning— 
sit  a  you  down. 

Wyn.  Well,  here  goes—  [£//«  down.] — ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Looks 
at  her,  laughs ,  and  gets  up — Madame  forces  him  down ,  4*c.] 

Mad.  Sit  a  you  down,  monsieur,  and  shut  a  your  mouse — 
soyez  tranquille  done — I  never  see  such  a  gentlemans.  [Goe,* 
to  Table,  and  gets  Strop  and  Razor  ] 

Wyn.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  sit  still.  Rather  a  pretty  shaver, 
upon  inv  life.  [Madame  places  the  Strop  tinder  her  Foot — 
which  is  a  long  piece  of  Leather  with  a  Loop  M  the.  end —  and 
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sharpens  ike  Razor .]  Damme  !  1  hope  she  won’t  cut  my  tin  oat. 
Mv  dear,  are  you  sure  you  understand  all  about  the, '  [Makes 
action  of  Shaving  ]  eh  i 

Mad.  Oh.  oui  — oh,  yes— tres  bien,  nionsienr — sans  doute 
Nov, ,  monsieur,  [  Ties  a  large  Cloth  ro  nid  ,his  Neck — aives 
him  the  Bason  to  hold — he  puts  it  on  his  Head  ]  No,  no,  mon¬ 
sieur,  under  your  shin. 

IVijn.  Under  my  shin— oh,  very  well.  [Holds  it  between  hit 
Legs.] 

^  Mad.  No,  no,  no,  under  your  shin — la,  [ Puts  it  under  his 
di  n  ]  la,  la — take  a  hold.  [Prepares  the  Lather .] 

Wyn.  Here’s  an  interesting  situation  to  have  one’s  picture 
taken  in.  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  mustn't  laugh,  or  she’ll  dab  the  soap  in 
my  mouth.  [Madame  puts  down  the  Soap  box  and  takes  np  a 
Razor,  sharpens  it  on  her  Hand,  and  flourishes  it  about.] 

Wyn.  Conte,  I  say — doucetnent — take  care  what  vou  are 
about  ;  don’t  make  a  mistake,  and  cut  my  nose  off 

Mad.  Non,  monsieur,  pas  peur — don’t  be  afraid — I  never  cut 
a  gentleman  s  nose  off,  never — but  once  in  my  life. 

Wyn%  The  devil  !  [Gets  up.]  then  I’m  sure  you  shan’t  prac¬ 
tice  on  me — you  may  make  the  same  mistake  again  ;  no,  no _ 

pas  couper  comine  ca — [Holding  his  No«c.] — here,  untie  the 
cloth — put  my  head  in  order.  [*ShV$.] 

Mad.  Oui,  monsieur,  I  will  put  your  head  in  order.  [  Dresses 
his  hair  and  Sings  :] 

Hyrt.  Well,  I  never  felt  so  queer  in  my  life — a-ln-mode  de 
Paris — it’s  by  no  means  unpleasant  ;  I  must  have  a  French 
lesson  try  my  new  system  ;  I’ll  give  her  a  touch  of  the  kiss- 
o.ogical.  I  say,  my  dear — I  mean  ma  cbere,  cornbien  de  temps 
[Winking  his  Eye.] — a — a — 1  say,  my  dear,  bow  long  have 
you  been  at  this  sort  of  thing,  eh  ? 

Mad.  Plait’d,  monsieur,  sort,  of  ting?  I  no  know — Je  ne 
comprend  pas — what  yon  mean,  sale  1 

Wya.  Why,  I  mean  the  barbatic  art — the  shaving  business 
Mad.  Ha,  ha  !  now  I  understand  ;  pas  long  temps — not  very 
long  time — two  year,  monsieur. 

Wyn.  Two  years  !  and  pray  how  came  you  to  turn  shaver  ? 
Mad,  Because — because  I  have  lover— because  1  have  a 

jenne  bomme  who  love  me.  He  is,  par  profession,  a  barber _ 

il  n’est  pas  riche — he  is  not  rich.  He  say  to  me  “Janette 
ma  chere,  I  love  you  ;  will  you  he  Madame  St.  George  Victor 
Frederick  Napoleon  de  la  Barhe  ;  I  have  no  money,  ne  vous 
non  plus— no  more  have  you— and  you  must  work  for  vour 
living  you  must  assist  me  in  my  business — \ou  must  Warn  to 
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shave,  dress  hair,  and  get  your  own  bread  and  cheese.”  Eh? 
bien  je  dis  inon  enfant — je  stiis  a  toi — ' ‘  I  am  yours — you  are 
bon  garcon — a  good  boy  ;  you  love  me  always,  never  love  any 
oder,  and  I  will  love  you  and  work  for  you  to  de  last  hour  of 
my  life.”  We  were  marry,  monsieur — and  I  have  never  regret 
that  I  am  de  wife  of  a  poor  barbere. 

Wyn  Upon  my  soul  she  interests  me;  I’m  getting  very  sen¬ 
timental  ;  this  girl  was  never  intended  for  a  shaver.  [ Gets  up.~\ 
And  so  the  barber  loves  you  and  you  love  him  ■,  he’s  a  happy 
fellow  ;  [*Sit/Aiug\]  1  wish  I  were  a  barber — I  do  indeed. 

Mad.  Pourquoi  —  why  for  sare? 

Wyn.  ( Taking  her  Hand.)  Because,  my  dear,  you  might, 
perhaps,  smile  upon  me — you  might  say,  “  Thomas  Tomkins,’* 
[Madame  looks  at  him  ]  that’s  my  name,  my  dear — Thomas 
Tomkins,  or  Tommy  Tomkins,  as  I’m  familiarly  called — I  am 
a  good  boy,  a  very  good  boy — I  love  you,  upon  my  life  and  soul 
I  do  ;  now  do  love  me  a  little }  there’s  a  dear.  [ Trying  to  kiss 
her.  ] 

Mad  ( Resisting .)  No,  no,  tank  you,  Tomnie  Tommekins,  you 
no  do  for  me — you  have  left  your  love  en  Angleterre — in 
England.  Ah,  you  naughty  boy  !  I  know — oh,  Tomme  Tomme¬ 
kins  fi  done,  you  Anglis  all  de  same — you  leave  yonr  wife  in 
England,  and  come  here  to  France  to  steal  away  de  heart  of  de 
French  girl  eii  garcon  as  one  bachelor.  Oh,  fi  done. 

song — EMILY.  [Air — “  La  Neige.’’] 

You  Monsieur  Anglais,  corne  over  here. 

And  leave  yonr  ioVe  behind  you. 

Poor  ling,  she  pine  and  drop  a  tear. 

And  send  a  sigh  to  find  yon. 

All  your  vows,  naughty  man,  yon  have  broken. 

For  to  each  demoiselle. 

You  pretty  tiugs  tell. 

And  swear  dat  to  part, 

Would  break,  would  break  yonr  poor  heart. 

Oh  fie  Tomme,  Tomme  Tommekins,  you  very  bad  boy. 

You’re  a  wicked  gay  deceiver, 

With  every  lady  you  Kiss  anti  you  toy. 

But  in  me  you’ll  not  find  a  believer. 

Pray  Tomme  Tomme  Tommekins,  where  were  you  last  uight  t 
Aha,  you  see  I  have  caught  you  1 

De  Countess  Creveccenr  will  be  in  a  fright, 

You'll  forget  all  the  French  she  has  taught  you. 

But  be  wise  and  from  me  take  this  warning — 

Yonr  lady  at  home, 

To  Pans  may  come. 

And  if  she  finds  out, 

What  you’ve  been  about, 

Oh  den  Tomme  Tomme  Tommekina,  oh  den  have  a  earn. 
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If  you  are  such  a  rover, 

Your  lady  who  lives  e»  Anglelerre, 

Will  get  another  lover. 

[ Talces  Basket  from  Table.,  curtseys,  and  Eiit  c.  n. 

Wyn.  What  the  deuce  does  she  mean  !  it’s  very  odd  —  that 
little  shaver  must  deal  with  the  old  gentleman,  or  how  could  she 
know  about  Emily  and  my  system  ot  learning  French  — I’ll  call 
her  back  and  question  her.  Here!  [Calls.]  madame,  inadame  ! 
What  the  devil’s  her  name?  Madame  Thingame  !  Madame 
Barber  !  she  s  off.  Damme  !  I  feel  quite  uneasy — there  was  a 
knowing  look  about  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  my 
inmost  thoughts,  How  she  quizzed  me  about  Tomine  Toinine- 
kms  oh,  she’s  a  deep  one,  I’m  sure  she  is.  I  must  find  out 
how  she  came  to  know  so  much  about  me,  though.  She  shall 
shave  me  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  make  her  explain.  Devil  take 
her— she  has  quite  upset  me  for  the  whole  day.  IIow 
8^Je  •  Can  Sam  have  been  talking  and  exposing  my 

afiairs  ?  I  must  question  him  on  the  subject.  But,  egad,  I  must 
ms  1  my  toilet,  or  I  shall  be  toe  late  for  my  appointment  with 

the  Countess.  After  to-day  I  will  reform- I  will  — I  am  deter¬ 
mined. 


m  •  Enter  Sam’  c-  l*  h* 

Sam.  The  cab  is  at  the  door,  sir — there  are  no  letters.  I 
saw  a  certain  carriage  going  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogue.  and 
if  you  are  ready  /  am?  ' 

IVyn.  Give  me  my  coat  and  hat. 

Sam.  Yes  sir,  tout  sweet—  directly.  [ Goes  to  Sofa,  r.  h. 
and  brings  down  Coat,  Hat,  and  Whip.] 

H  yn.  (Musing.)  I  must  keep  my  appointment  with  the 
Countess;  but  after  to  day  I’ll  never  see  her  again— I’ll  p„t 

Sum,  Your  coat,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  A  Parthian  valour,  and  leave  her. 

Sam.  Your  hat,  sir.  ]Giving  it  ] 

u"  Sr  Lrrt’Uo’r 

-  :s.e 

Sam.  The  whip,  sir.  ]Giving  it.] 

5?h?  lLooki”9  at  him  ]  What-the  whip  ?_oh 
jes  I— Sam.  I  am  going  to  meet  the  Countess  for  the  la»t 
time  1  m  going  to  reform,  Sam,  and  lead  a  new  life. 

Anm.  Glad  of  it,  sir— I’m  getting  very  tired  of  the  old  one 
•o  much  knocking  about.  But,  sir,  are  jou  really  serious  or 
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are  you  only  going  to  do  it  in  the  old  way — promise  every 
tiling — perform  nothing  ;  bad  now — worse  another  time. 

Wyn.  Oh,  no,  Sam,  now  I  am  serious — I  am,  indeed.  Don’t 
I  look  so?  I've  had  a  warning,  Sam  ? 

Sam.  What  !  have  you  seen  a  ghost,  sir  ? 

IVt/n.  No,  Sain,  I’ve  seeu  a  barber. 

Sam.  A  barber,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Ye9,  Sam,  a  she  barber.  She  told  me  of  my  affair  with 
the  Countess,  and  hinted  that  Emily  might  pop  in  some  day  and 
surprise  me. 

Sam.  Did  she  indeed — why  how  should  she  know  any  thing 
about  you  ? 

H'yn.  That’s  what  astonishes  me,  Sam.  You  have  not  beeu 
blabbing,  vou  rascal,  have  you? 

Sam.  Who  —I  sir  ? — how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  sir  ? 
I  blab?  Why,  air,  I’in  the  discreetest  fellow  wbat  is — I  never 
speak  of  family  affairs  ;  besides,  an’t  I  as  much  in  for  it  as  you  ? 
If  Miss  Emily  finds  you  out,  won’t  Jane  find  me  out.  So  you 
see,  sir,  for  my  own  sake,  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

Wyn.  Why.  certainly,  there  is  sometbiug  in  that ;  I'll  fathom 
the  mystery  to-morrow  morning,  I  am  determined  ;  I’ll  make 
the  little  shaver  explain.  Egad!  I’m  regularly  blue-devil’d — 
I  must  shake  them  oft’.  [iStn<7*.]  “  My  pretty  Jane,”  &c. 

Sam.  That’s  my  soDg,  sir — that’s  what  I  sing  to  my  Jane 
when  I  am  at  home;  she  says  its  such  an  insinevating  one. 
[Siur/s  affectedly.]  “  My  pretty  Jane — my  dearest  Jane” — 
four  notes  you  see.  sir — Ja — a  -  a — ne — shake  upon  Jane,  sir— 
“  Ah,  never  look  so  shy,  but  meet  me  in  the  clo — oh — oh — 
oh  ! — ver” — shake  again,  sir.  It’s  a  pretty  idea,  meeting  a 
woman  in  the  clover,  isn’t  it,  sir? 

Wyn,  Be  quiet,  sir — cease  your  howling!  you  interrupt  the 
chain  of  my  ideas*  [•S’tfs*  down  at  Table ,  L.  H,] 

Sam.  (Aside.)  Calls  ray  singing  howling — now  that’s  un¬ 
grateful — he’s  jealous  of  my  vocal  abilities;  if  there  is  any 
thing  I  can  do,  it  is  singing,  [To  Wyndhatn*]  You  should 
hear  me  sing  “  The  Death  of  Nelson”  or  “  The  Storm” — 
I  can  come  it  above  a  bit,  I  flatter  inyself ;  and  as  for 
love  songs,  like  “  Meet  me  by  Moonlight,”  “  Mj  own  Blue 
Bell,”  or  “  Pretty  Jane,”  or  the  “  Mountain's  Brow,”  I’ll 
bet  a  crown  there  isn’t  a  man  in  England  can  sing  them  better. 
[Sings  in  (i  most  outrageously  affected  manner  ]  “  Away, 

awav,”  &c.  [  Whistles  Symphony.] 

Wyn.  What  the  devil’s  that,  sir  ? 

Sam „  It’s  th«  sympathy ,  sir. 
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Wyn.  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir,  and  follow  me,  the  Countess 
*'U  be  waiting.  Come,  sir.  [Going  towards  c.  n  meets 
Lmily  disgmsed  as  La  Fleur,  the  Countess's  Tiger .  dressed  in 

°  Green  Frock  Coat  Top  Boots,  Leather  Breeches,  Black 
Bat,  <yc.  superbly  laced .] 

1,ar<‘°D’  Sif’  »«'•]  i.  jour  name 

willTme  !YeS*  W)”dl‘a™  “  mJ  »»mc-wh««  ia  your  buainea, 

.heiCou„,Is»r(>oPraeCcqle:.and  “  ^  10  >  »“ 

*7  r.<W  /y  <„  ^-r^r  hJITs^ 

Sam.  Vouleyvous-snuffeyunpu.  1 

aaiuuion  \  **  /,a*  l*««r  in  <,re«/ 

rflW  u’  rfo,CTl  C’J  bere’s  a  pretty  busines- 

U  reduced  me"’  T"*'™’  P'easa,,t !  “  t0  wbat 

bdioufaddi  ;r„  ir, lis,ened  ,o  >r 

bare  jrifcd.  cruelly  Sed"*  1^°“  llr^J  Ba”,! 

SWsS?  -  v= 

but  too  well.’  Adieu  for  ever’*  TT  Loved  n°‘  w*®ely. 
pleasant;  I  must  have  some  f  >a  Up!"  m-v  word’  ‘bis  >» 
takes  delight  in  exposing  and  d  §°°d  Da,ured  friend,  who 
Paris  but  I’ll  find*  him*  and  °rmentln/  m®-  PH  search  all 
interfere  in  my  affairs.  PerlianTtl  ^  do’  111  ,e.ach  him  to 

Clue— I’ll  question  him.  f  To  L  Fleur— Pi"  ?,Ve  me  8°me 
L.  H.  and  Sam,  r.  h.]  Have  von  n  ,,  ^  e',r  90es  down, 

rae  from  the  Countess?  3  »v  thjug  further  to  say  to 

.o  ; ,l,a' itnvw  —r. 

SO  ,u,e,ly  I  „„  „?u  ?o’rce  *°”  aud  if  ><"*  don', 

Wyn.  Force  ? 

of  the^rrndow.8ir'  1  a">  >°  «™w  you  out 

/!yn.  Throw  roeout  of, hewi„dow?_o|,T  .  . 

o, Scant  lorn  Til, you  couldn't  do  it-,ou'd  if.' afraid! 
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la  F.  Afraid’.  I  never  was  afraid  of  a  man  yet — and  Pui 
sure  I'm  not  of  you,  big  as  you  are. 

tVun.  Hark  you,  sir — you  are  an  impertiuent  little  rascal — 
and  I've  a  great  mind  to  horsewhip  you  ;  but  as  you  are  only  a 
boy,  and  don't  know  how  to  behave  yourself,  I’ll  forgive  you. 
There  !  [Gtres  Money.}  there’s  something  to  buy  a  ribband 
for  your  sweetheart. 

La  F.  Thank  you,  sir;  [ Touching  his  Hat ]  1  am  sure  I 
didn’t  intend  to  be  impudent;  but  when  you  talked  about  berag 
afraid,  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  think  me  a  man  if  1  didn’t 
resent  it. 

(Vyn.  Well,  well,  say  no  more  about  it ;  1  suppose  you  know 
all  the  persons  who  visit  your  mistress,  the  Countess— do  you 
not? 

La  F.  (Aside  )  Oh,  oh!  I  see  what  he’s  driving  at;  yea, 
sir,  all  of  them. 

(Vyn.  Pray  did  any  stranger  call  on  her  this  morning  ; 

La  F  Stranger',  let  me  see — a  stranger  call  this  morning 
There  was  the  Due  de  Courtville,  the  Baron  Pontoise,  Abbe 
Blancbec,  General  Duval,  and  five  or  six  young  officers,  but  no 
stranger. 

Wyn.  ( Giving  more  Money.)  Now,  recollect,  are  you  sure 
there  svas  no  stranger. 

La  F.  Oh,  yes;  [ Looking  at  Money.}  I  recollect  now; 
[Tside.]  I’ll  bring  master  Sara  into  a  scrape.  Oh,  yes,  an 
English  gentleman’s  servant,  but  he  was  no  stranger  ;  [ Looking 
pointedly  at  Sam,  who  is  in  it.  H.  corner.}  he  was  with  my 
mistress  more  than  an  hour;  and  when  he  went  away  she  was 
in  such  a  passion  — she  stamped  and  raved,  and  rang  the  bell 
like  a  mad  woman — then  ordered  me  to  bring  you  to  her 
instantly — then  called  me  back,  sat  down,  wrote  a  note — then 
tore  it  up  and  threw  it  in  the  fire — then  wrote  a  dozen  more, 
served  (hern  all  the  3ame;  at  last  she  finished  one,  give  it  lo 
nr  .  with  that  pacquet,  and  gent  me  instantly  to  you — telling 
me,  at  the  same  time,  what  I  told  von  about  the  window.  Why 
she  got  into  such  a  passion  /  can’t  tell — but  perhaps  [ Looking 
pointedly  at  Sam.]  you  can,  sir? 

(Vyn.  (Rushing  at  Sam  and  shaking  him.)  You  infernal  ras¬ 
cal  I  ll  shake  you  to  atoms;  it’s  to  you  then  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  all  this — you  rascal  i'll  murder  you.  [ Shaking  him 
violently'.} 

Sam.  Don’t,  sir,  you’ll  he  hung  for  it  if  you  do  It’s  false, 
sir — false,  sir — it’s  a  lie,  sir — I  II  take  my  oath  I  was  not  there 
this  morning — I  never  spoke  a  word  about  you,  sir;  [  (Forking 
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himself  into  a  rage.)  I  never — I-  I  —  I —  [To  La  Fleur.]  Oil, 
yon  little  villain!  f Goes  up  R.  tl.  in  a  great  ruye.] 

7.1/  F.  {Aside.')  Ha,  lia,  ha !  poor  Sam!  I  think  I  have 
punished  him.  [7’o  Wyndham  ]  It’s  very  true,  nevertheless, 
sir — he  was  always  at  our  house,  making  love  to  (he  maids; 
f  To  Sam.]  you  know  you  were.  He  said  you  obliged  him  to 
do  it.  sir;  that  he  was  a  very  moral  young  man— but  that  you 
wouldn’t  have  a  servant  who  wasn’t  as  great  a  rake  as  \ ourself. 
[To  Sam.]  You  know  you  said  so.  And  so  he  was  obliged  to 
follow  your  bad  example,  for  fear  he  should  lose  his  place. 
Now,  sir,  as  you  have  found  him  out  in  betraying  your  secrets, 
of  course  you  will  discharge  him  ;  and  if  you  want  a  clever, 
active  lad,  who  knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue — can  carry  let¬ 
ters  and  messages  to  ladies,  and  perfectly  understands  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  single  gentleman’s  gentleman,  Vm  your  man.  Slap, 
ping  the  lop  of  his  Hat  ] 

Sam.  ( Astonished — Aside.  )  I’m  blowed  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to  get  my  place.  I’ll  serve  you  out  for  this,  Mr.  Green  ;  only 
let  me  catch  vou  by  yourself,  that’s  all. 

La  F.  Any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Yes  ;  wait  here  a  few  minutes  and  I  will  give  you  a 
etter  f  .r  your  misti  ess.  [To  La  Fleur.]  Oh,  Sam,  Sam.  how 
could  you  be  such  a  damn’d  rascal  ?  [Exit,  L.  ft.  l).  Sam  shuts 
the  Door,  puts  his  Hand'!  in  his  F'ttckels,  and  swaggers  up  to 

La  Fleur.] 

Sam.  Now  you  little  grasshopper,  how  came  you  to  tell  such 
lies  about  me  ? 

La  7*.  Lies  indeed  !  why  you  know  it’s  all  true — an’t  you 
and  your  master  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  Paris— and 
havn’t  you  been  making  love  to  my  sweetheart,  little  Louise 
the  Countess’s  maid.  By  the  bye.  I  shall  have  satisfaction  for 
that  I  11  call  you  out.  damme! — you  must  light  me. 

Sam.  Ah,  I  see  bow  it  is!—!  must  floor  this  chap— I’ll 
pitch  into  him  at  once.  [Turns  up  his  Steeves.)  You’ll  fight 
tnH,  will  you? — that  s  your  sort — come  on  my  young  ’un  1 
[iSquares.] 

La  F.  !  shall  be  murdered  here.  Help,  help,  Mr.  Wvnd- 
ham,  help!  [Runs  round  the  Stage ,  followed  by  Sam — Wynd¬ 
ham  Enters,  L.  H.  and  holds  Sam’s  Arms  while  La  Fleur  thumps 
him,  calling  out,  “  Come  on,  sir— come  on  !”—  in  the  strugole 
Sam  breaks  away  and  hugs  La  Fleur.  After  several  attempts 
Wyndham  separates  them.)  * 

Wyn.  Hollo,  hollo!— what’s  the  matter?  Be  quiet,  Sam— 

quiet,  you  voting  rascal!  [Holding  La  Flour.  L.  n.j  "what 
re  you  about,  Sam  ? 
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Sam.  (R.  H.  Sulkily .)  Thanking  this  fellow  for  the  lies  he 
told  about  me. 

If'yn.  (c  )  Leave  the  zoom  sir  !  [Retires  up  and  sits  at  Table, 
L.  II.] 

Som.  (Shaking  his  Fist  at  La  Fleur,  and  Aside  to  him.) 
Only  let  me  catch  you  out  in  the  street,  young  boots  and 
breeches,  won’t  I  serve  you  out — won’t  I  give  \ou  a  smeller. 

Exit ,  L.  II.  1). 

La  F.  (Aside)  It  was  fortunate  W\  ndam  was  so  near  at 
hand,  or  my  friend,  Sain,  would  have  demolished  me.  [To 
Wyndbain.";  Any  commands  for  me,  sir  l 

IVyn.  Merely  give  this  to  the  Countess.  [G ires  a  Letter .] 
Tell  her  that  I  am  sorry  for  my  conduct — that  her  letter  has 
restored  me  to  a  sense  ot  duty — that  1  have  left  a  lady  in 
England,  who  loves  me.  whom  I  have  been  a  villain  to  forget, 
even  for  an  instant.  Tell  her,  also,  that  I  leave  Taiis  to¬ 
morrow.  [ Sits  at  Table.] 

La  F.  Very  well,  sir.  [Going.]  The  noble  fellow!  he 
loves  me  still.  1  will  prove  him  a  little  further,  and  hope — 
fondly  hope — to  turn  him  from  his  follies,  an  1  make  him  con¬ 
fess  that  the  true  and  lasting  love  af  a  devoted  wife  is  far, 
far  beyond  the  false  and  fickle  attachment  of  a  mistress. 

[  Exit,  C.  v. 

Wyn.  Yes,  to-morrow  I  am  determined  to  start  for  England, 
where  I  hope  -to  find  my  dear  Emily  as  kind  and  as  good  as 
ever.  What  is  it  the  Countess  has  sent  me  1  lot  me  see. 
[Opens  Packet.]  Upon  my  life,  a  superb  gold  chain,  Coun¬ 
tess,  I  will  oblige  you — I  will  wear  it  for  your  sake.  I’ve  often 
sported  my  figure  in  “  lady’s  chain” — and  why  shouldn’t  I 
again?  [Puts  it  on.]  And  now,  Countess,  adieu;  your  billet 
has  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble  ;  1  wanted  to  cut  with  you. 
and  you  have,  in  the  kindest  manner,  anticipated  my  wishes.  I 
think  I  must  forgive  Sam  for  getting  me  out  of  the  scrape  so 
cleverly.  Sam,  Sam,  come  here  ! 

Enter  Sam,  l.  h  n. 

Sam.  (Sulkily.)  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  (Imitating.)  Did  you  call,  sir?  Yes,  1  did  call. 
Although,  Sara,  you  were  a  great  rascal  to  expose  me  to  the 
Countess  :  yet,  as  I  think  y  n  did  it  from  a  good  motive,  I  will 
forgive  \  ou,  and  say  no  more  about  the  matter,  provided  you 
are  more  discreet  in  future. 

Sam.  You’re  very  good,  sir,  but  you  are  deceived;  I  never 
said  a  word  to  the  Countess  about  Miss  Emily  !  I  never  said  a 
word,  sir — and  I’m  quite  astounded  about  it  —  I  am,  indeed. 
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Wyn.  Come,  come  Sam,  that  wont  do  ;  it’s  of  no  use  de¬ 
nying  the  thing — you  know  you  are  lying — you  know  vou  are? 

Sam.  ( Half  crying  )  No,  sir,  f  am  not  doing  any  such 
thing  ;  its  ihe  action  of  a  vile  hincendery. 

IVyn.  \  what? 

Sum.  \  hincendery,  sir  ;  I’m  a  belied  young  man,  sir;  I 
never  said  nothing — I  am  as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  an 
unborn  babby  ;  1  say  again  it's  the  work  of  a  hincerdery. 

Wyn.  Well,  Sam,  I  shall  take  measures  to  find  out  the 
truth  and  if  you  h-ive  deceived  me,  you  quit  my  service  on 
the  instant.  1  shall  leave  Paris  to  morrow  morning!  go  and 
pack  up  immediately. 

Sam  Very  well,  sir,  I'm  glad  we're  going — I’m  getting  quite 
home  sick  ;  1  should  like  to  see  Jane  again,  sir — I’m  tired  of 
French  dishes,  and  long  for  roast  beef.  I  suppose  you’ll  take 
leave  of  all  your  friends  before  vou  go,  sir? 

IVyn.  Why,  yes — I  must  for  form  sake — but  I  shan’t  stay  a 
moment  any  where. 

Sam  Of  course  not,  sir.  [_,4s/r/e.J  If  be  leaves  Paris  to¬ 
morrow  morning  I’m  a  Dutchman.  He’ll  never  settle  his  little 
arrangements,  as  lie  calls  ’em,  in  so  short  a  time. 

IVyn.  Ham,  you  may  leave  out  my  mask  and.  domino,  I 
shall  go  to  the  opera  to  night ;  I  may  as  well  amuse  mvself  a 
litl  le,  as  it  is  my  last  time. 

Sum.  There,  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  [.4si'(/e.]  lie’ll  go 
to  the  opera  and  get  inwiggled  again.  Ah,  sir,  I  wish  I  could 
see  you  leading  IVIiss  Emily  to  the  yimeueal  altar. 

IVyn.  (Laughing.)  What? 

Sam.  Ths  yimensneal  altar,  sir— it’s  a  Dictionary  word— . 
[llith  mock  dignity  ]  -instead  of  gallavanting  it  in  Paris. 
Mil  d  what  you  are  at  sir,  when  you  are  at  the  opera,  for  I’ll 
he  hound  that  hincendery  will  he  watching  you — and  if  you 
should  go  astray,  it  will  be  all  up  wit),  us  in  England. 

IVyn.  Don’t  he  alarmed,  Sam,  I  shall  merely  take  leave  of 
my  friends,  and  return  early  ;  besides,  you  know  when  my 
resolution  is  once  fixed,  nothing  can  turn  me.  [Crosses  to  l.  n.'l 

Sam.  Nothing,  sir,  [,4su/e.]  but  a  pretty  face,  and  that  will 
make  you  turn  like  a  weathercock. 

IVyn.  Now  I’ll  go  and  write  a  letter  to  my  Emily,  and 
prepare  her  lor  tny  arrival.  Don’t  be  out  of  the  war,  Sam  l 
may  want  you.  [Exit,  l.,  h.  n.] 

Sam.  Very  well,  sfr.  Oh,  master  of  mine,  you  arc  a  deep 
one — you  pretend  a  great  deal  about  reforming,  hut  you’ll  never 
ke*  p  tour  good  resolutions  for  more  than  h  day,  at  farthest. 
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He  11  be  going  it  ngain — I  know  he  will ;  Ibis  Paris  is  such  a 
place  for  jeune  homme,  as  the  French  sav,  one  gets  inwiggled 
before  one’s  aware  of  it.  Last  Monday  I  got  inwiggled  out  of 
five  Irancs  at  nouye  and  roar — and  as  I  came  home  through  the 
Pallav  Royal.  the  ladiex  wanted  to  inwiggle  me,  but  1  wouldn’t 
let  ’em.  “  Pas  comprehend,"  say3  I  ;  “  You  jolly  garsong,’’ 
says  they.  “  Pas  de  largong,”  says  1  ;  “  Hallez  au  devil,” 
says  they.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  how  to  gammon  the  natives — > 
they  cannot  do  n.e;  but  master  is  such  a  Hat,  he  comprehends 
every  thing,  and  has  always  plenty  of  largong,  I  wish  we  were 
safe  in  England — I’ll  bet  a  crown  we  shall  get  into  a  precious 
scrape  along  of  this  Paris  lark,  I  know  we  shall — master  will 
lose  Miss  Emily,  and  1  shall  lose  my  Jane.  They’ll  bring  an 
action  against  us  in  the  proguostical  court.  [ Exit,  L.  n. 

IVyn.  ( Within .)  Pack  up  every  thing,  Sam,  and  be  ready  to 
start  early  in  the  morning. 

Enter  Wyndham.  l.  h.  d. 

I  think  I  have  arranged  iny  affairs  in  pretty  quick  time;  I  have 
wri  ten  a  circular  to  my  female  friends,  lamenting  the  hard  fate 
that  tears  ine  from  them — have  informed  Emily  of  my  intended 
departure — and  now  I  am  ready  lor  any  thing — 

Enter  Emily,  C.  U.  disguised  as  Miss  Snowdrop,  dressed  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  a  thick  White  Veil  entirely  covering  her 
Face .  She  trips  across  the  Stage  with  an  affected  French 
gait,  and  is  ab  ut  to  enter  Wvndbam's  Apartment. 

Yes,  for  any  thing.  [.Sees  Miss  Snowdrop.]  Eh  !  a  lady  ? 

Miss  S  (  L.  it. — starting  affectedly.)  Oh,  dear!  what  a  mis¬ 
take — how  <  ou  ti  I  he  so  foolish  ?  1  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  was  on 

the  point  of  entering  your  apartment,  mistaking  it  for  my  own; 
I'm  ready  to  sink  with  confusion;  don’t  look  at  me,  or  I  sliail 
faint.  [ Crosses  to  R.  H.]  Pray  forgive  me,  Mr.  Wyndham  ? 
[In  a  drawling,  affected  tone.] 

Wyn.  (Aside.)  Site  bo  >s  my  name  —  very  strange.  Madam, 
don’t  make  yourself  uneasy — I  can  readily  imagine  such  a  mis 
take  in  a  st»  ange  hotel.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize  for  the 
fright  I  have  go  unintentionally  given  you.  You  know  my 
uame — pray,  madam,  where  have  you  seen  me? 

Miss  S.  Oh,  every  where — at  the  theatres — at  the  balls — 
flip  masquerades — in  this  house,  and  every  where. 

Oh— o — o — my  poor  heart ! 

Wyn.  I  think  she’s  smitten — I’ll  get  up  a  sigh  myself — 
[iSip/is.] — Oh — o — o — .  That’s  pretty  fair  for  a  beginning. 
We  ll  have  a  sighing  duet  [iS/g/is.] 

Miss  S.  Heigbo!  [Sighs  deeply  1  Were  vou  ever  in  love. 
Mr.  Wyndham  ?  C  3 
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JVyn.  (Aside.)  That's  a  plain  question,  at  all  event*.  Oh, 
never.  1  certainly  have  sometimes  felt  a  kind  of  fluttering', 
sensation,  bu:  never  regular  I  v  over  head  and  ears — never  really 
in  love. 

Miss  S.  (Aside)  So,  so — I’ll  make  you  pay  for  this. 
Never.  Mr  Wyndham  i  Heigho  !  Do  you  think  vou 

ever  will  be?  [iS'rt//is.] 

JVyn.  Another  plumper — she’s  decidedly  smitten.  I  think 
l’m  relap-ing — I  must  say  a  few  soft  things  to  comfort  her — 
there  can't  be  any  harm,  as  I’m  going  away  to-morrow.  1 11 
begin  with  a  sigh.  [Sighs.]  Why.  yes,  I  think  I  shall  very 
soon.  [Sighs — Miss  Snowdrop  echoes  it.]  That  last  sigh  has 
brought  lmr  down  like  a  shot.  You  arc  a  charming  creature — 
may  I  venture  to  ask  your  name? 

Miss  S  My  name,  sir,  is  Susannah  Sophia  Sophonisba 
Snowdrop. 

JVyn.  Susannah  Sophia  Sophonisba  Snowdrop — what  a  de¬ 
lightful  name  1  how  beautifully  alliterative!  how  mellifluent — 
how  much  more  it  touches  the  heart  than  the  baker  and  butcher- 
like  appellations  of  Sarah,  Maj-y,  or  Betsy.  And  have  you  been 
long  in  Paris,  Miss  Snowdrop? 

Miss  S.  Not  long,  Mr.  Wyndham.  My  papa  brought  me 
here  to  perfect  me  in  French,  music,  and  dancing.  I  hope  you 
are  fond  of  dancing  — I  love  it  to  distraction;  I  go  to  all  the 
balls — 1  have  been  to  seven  this  week,  and  ne  er  sat  down  one 
set . 

JVyn.  (Aside  )  Poor  creature — how  tired  she  mnst  be. 

Miss  S ,  I  am  so  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  I  could  dance 
for  ever. 

Wyn.  Tl  iat’s  a  long  while. 

MissS.  ’Twas  at  a  ball  I  first  saw  you,  Mr.  Wyndham. 

JVyn.  Indeed!  I’m  sure  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circum 
stance. 

Miss  S,  Dou’t  you  remember  ? 

song— EMILY.  [ Air—“  Gentle  Zitella. 

’Twas  at  a  ball  where  we  first  met, 

You  asked  me  to  dance  with  you  the  next  set, 

I  blushed  and  I  faltered  and  would  have  said  no, 

But  you  made  me  say  yes,  for  you  squeezed  my  hand  «o. 

Oh,  don’t  you  remember,  those  moments  so  gav, 

When  with  hearts  and  feet  light  we  tript  it  away. 

Next  in  a  waltz  we  gaily  did  twine 

Your  arm  round  my  waist,  your  eyes  meeting  mine 

Oh  how  my  heart  beat,  when  you  look’d  and  yon  etVbM  — 

“  Dearest,  I  love  you,  and  none  elre  beside.”  J 
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Oh  don’t  you  remember  those  moments  so  gay, 

Whtn  with  lieuits  and  feet  light  we  tripp’d  it  away 

We  danc’d  until  daylight  obliged  ns  to  pat  t. 

Ion  lost  your  hat - 

IVyn.  Did  1  '!  (Speaking.) 

And  I  lost  my  heart. 

3nt  never  since  then  have  you  e’er  thought  of  me, 

Your  looks  and  your  sighs  were  all  fiddle.de  dee. 

Oli  don't  you  remember  those  moments  so  gay. 

When  with  hearts  and  feet  light  we  tript  it  away. 

IVyn.  Upon  my  soul  she’s  very  fascinating,  and  waltses 
divinely  1  am  smitten — 1  feel  all  the  old  symptoms  returning. 
Confound  that  thick  veil,  I  can’t  get  even  a  glimpse  of  ber  face. 
Such  a  charming  accomplished  creature  as  you  are,  Miss 
Snowdrop,  must  have  a  great  many  admirers.  You  asked  me, 
just  now,  if  I  were  ever  in  love — now  let  me  ask  you  a  plain 
question — who  stole  your  heart! 

Miss  S.  Oh,  sir,  don't  ask  me— I  am  a  victim,  sir  ? 

W yn.  A  victim  ? 

Miss  S.  A  victim  ! — a  victim  to  the  tender  passion. 

I Y yn.  (Aside.)  Poor  creature!  1  must  console  her — I  was 
always  very  partial  to  victims. 

Miss  S,  It  is  ray  fate  sir.  to  love — love  with  an  ardent  ever¬ 
lasting  passion  ;  but  the  object  of  my  affection  is  insensible — 
nor  do  I  think  he  ever  guesses  how  much  he  is  beloved. 

IVyn.  (Aside.)  It’s  plain  she  is  in  love  with  me — what  a  fool 
I  must  have  been  not  to  have  found  it  out  before.  I’m  afraid  I 
shan’t  go  away  to-morrow.  [ Approaching  Miss  Snowdrop 
and  putting  his  Arm  round  her  IFnisf  ]  Divine  Miss  Snow¬ 
drop,  he  is  not  insensible — he  does  guess. 

Enter  Sam  hastily,  L.  H.  n. 

Sam.  Do  you  want  your -  [«Stas  them — starts .]  He’s 

at  it  again. 

IVyn,  Leave  the  room,  sir  !  bow  dare  you  enter  thus 
abruptly  ? 

Sam .  (Shaking  his  Head  reproachfully.)  Oil,  sir!  oh,  sir! 
I’m  surprised  at  you — *1  am,  indeed.  [Exit,  l.  ii.  D* 

IVyn.  Now  I  recollect,  I  have  often  observed  your  charm¬ 
ing  figure,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  your  face  ;  suffer  me  to  ■  -  - 
Endeavouring  to  lift  her  V eil.~\ 

Miss  S.  No,  no,  you  must  not  see  my  face— I  should  faint  if 
you  did  ;  if  you  love  me,  it  must  be  without  seeing  my  face. 

IVyn.  Not  see  your  face— what  cruelty  !  if  you  don’t  shew  it 
me  I  shall  positively  think  you  old  and  ugly.  She’ll  shew  it 
eow;  or  the  devil’s  in  it.  [Aside  ] 
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Miss  S.  Perhaps  1  am,  [ Seriously.]  and  therefore  sPek  con¬ 
cealment.  [  Crosses  to  L  it.J 

IVyn  Eh  ?  [/«  doubt.  1  No,  no,  impossible — jour  voice,  votir 
gait,  jour  figure  all  denote  a  young  woman,  and  I’ll  swear  (or 
I’m  much  mistaken)  a  handsome  one — come,  come,  remove  the 
tnvious  veil,  and  enchant  me  with  your  beauty. 

Miss  S.  No,  I  will  not,  if  you  oannot  love  me  without  seeing 
my  face,  youHove  is  only  skin  deep,  and  not  worth  having- 
good  bye.  [ Going  ] 

Wyn.  Stay  !  Stay,  charming  creature  !  [Gently  detaining 
her.  Aside.]  I’m  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  perhaps— 
but,  no  matter  here  goes!  [Kneeling.]  Lovely  creature  ! 
— for  I  am  sure- you  must  be  lovely — behold  me  at  rour  feet! 

believe  me  while  I  swear  to  you  that  you  are  a _ ^ _ [Sam 

puts  his  Head  out  from  L.  H.  D.  and  hasn/y  draws  it  back  agai».] 
— damned  rascal  !  Hear  me  vow  to  you  that  I’ll — [Sani  puts 
his  Head  out  as  befure.[  I’ll  cut  your  throat !  - 

Miss  S.  You’ll  cut  my  throat!  Upon  my  word,  sir,  your 
love  is  of  a  very  singular  nature. 

IVyn  (r.  h  )  No,  no,  I  don’t  mean  that.  I  mean — that  1 
love— I  adore  you  !  that  I’ll  fly  to  the  world’s  end  for  you,  and 
I'll  shoot  m\  self  if  you  don’t  take  pity  on  me. 

Miss  S.  Poor  fellow  !  [Laughing  at  him.]  Now  don't  do  that. 
I  believe  I  must-  a - 

Wyn.  (Iu  ecstacy  )  Charming,  divine  creature  !  No  do  shew 
me  your  face  !  [Trying  to  remove  her  Veil  J 

Miss  S.  ( Faintly  struggling.)  No,  don't— I  won’t— you 
shan  t - — 

Wyn.  But  I  will— you  must — you  shall  _ 

Miss  S.  I  won’t  [Affectedly.]  it  will  frighten  you— no, 
don't - .  °  J 

Hyn.  Nonsense!  impossible!  you  must— you  must  be  an 

■[! akes  her  V eil  and  discovers  that  she  is  a  Black.] 

I  he  devil  .  back  with  Ixottot  and  Surprise . ] 

MissS.  VVyndham  !  my  own  Wyndlmm  !  [  Tries  to  embrace 
him.  He  runs  away.] 

Wyn.  (In  agony.)  Ob,  go  away— go  away-go  away  !— 

[one  follows  him  round  the  Stage,  and  drives  him  to  L.  ii.  d. _ 

At  this  moment  Sam  puls  his  Head  out  again — Wyndham 
******  him,  and  turns  him  over  to  Miss  Snowdrop,  who  em- 
braces  Aim- Sam  struggles  to  y  t  away.]  Here— here-bave 
Sam  !  [  Throws  himself  on  the  Sofa ,  R.  h.] 

Sam.  Ob,  dear!  mutder!  murder!  [ Exit  Miss  S.  k.  ii _ 

Wyndham  kicks  about  on  the  Sofa,  end  Sam  laughs]  sds  on 
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the  arm  fronting  the  Audience,  and  falls  Oter  on  his  Master — 
Wyndbatn  throws  him  into  R.  h.  corner .] 

Wyn,  (  Walking  up  and  down  the  Stage.)  What  an  escape 

Sam.  W  hat  a  dev  il  ! 

Wyn,  What  a  take  in! 

Sam.  Yes,  sir — what  a  fool  she  made  of  you!  There  you 
were  on  your  knees  vowing  and  swearing  you  loved  her,  and 
that  she  was  an  angel  !  Pretty  angel  !  Dat  and  Martin — ha, 
lia,  ha!  I  can’t  help  it.  sir — I  can’t  help  laughing,  sir,  to 
think  that  you  should  fall  in  love  with  a  blaekamore.  What’s 
her  name,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  Snowdrop. 

Saw.  Ila.  ha,  ha!  Lily  white!  Excuse  my  laughing,  sir. 
[•Stwys.]  “  Lilies  and  roses  her  cheeks  disclose,”  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wyn.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  Sam.  I  deserve  it.  I  am 
rightly  served.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  my  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  think  of  any  other  woman  hut  Emily.  You  may 
yack  up  mv  mask  and  domino — I  shan’t  go  to  the  masquerade. 
This  damned  affair  of  the  black  woman  will  get  afloat,  and  I 
shall  become  a  laughing-stock.  Order  post  horses  —  I’ll  leave 
Paris  immediately.  I  can  never  shew  my  face  here  again  ! 

Sam.  Never,  sir — unless  you  wear  a  veil,  like  Miss  Snow¬ 
drop.  < 

Wyn.  Come,  come,  sir — no  more  of  that;  you  presume  on 
my  good-naturp.  Order  the  horses,  pay  the  hill,  and  let  us  be 
off  immediately.  I  shall  be  miserable  until  1  am  out  of  this 
confounded  house. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir;  it’s  a  devil  of  a  place.  [Wyndham  looks  an¬ 
gry]  Beg  pardon,  sir — I  didn’t  mean  anything  personal.  I’m 
glad  we  are  going  to-night,  sir.  if  yon  bad  gone  to  the  opera 
it  would  have  been  all  over  with  us.  We  should  have  been 
b  oked  for  another  month  at  least.  Miss  Snowdrop  has  done 
more  for  you  than  all  your  virtuous  resolutions. 

Wyn.  Yes,  Sam I  am  now  perfectly  cured.  Emily  ! 
dearest  Emily  !  I  will  reform,  and  become  a  steady,  married 
man.  Sam,  from  this  time  forth  I  am  resolved — never,  on 
any  occasion  will  I  say  a  civil  thiug  to  a  woman— never  will 
I  trust  myself  with  one  alone — in  short,  I’ll  never  speak  to, 
think  of,  or  look  at  a  woman  again — never — never-never!  — 
[Crosses  to  R.  H.] 

Sam.  ( Imitating .)  No  more  will  /,  sir — never — never— y 
never  ! 

Wyn.  V  II  renounce  my  follies  ! 

Sam,  So  will  /,  sir. 
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1 Vyn  1’il  get  married  direc'lv1 
Sum.  So  wiii  I,  sir. 

/ Vyn.  I’ll  get  a  family  ! 

Sam.  So  will  /,  sir. 

Wyn.  I’ll  love  my  wife,  t  ducate  iny  children,  succour  me 
poor,  protect  the  fatherless  relieve  the  distressed,  live  to  be  a 
grandfather,  and  die  a  good  lamented  and  a  happy  man  !  \_He 
tales  the  Staqe.] 

Sam.  (Hoiked  up  and  affected,  almost  to  Tears.)  So  will  I 
—  so  will  I — «o  will  /,  sir! 

H'yn  (Shaking  his  Hand  )  So  you  shall,  Sam.  When  I 
marry  Emily  you  shall  many  Jane,  and  I’ll  settle  a  comfor- 
table  independence  on  you  for  life,  as  a  tewatd  for  your  at¬ 
tachment  and  fidelity. 

Sam.  Thank  you — thank  you,  sir.  You  have  made  me  the 
happiest  dog  alive  ! 

Wyn.  Now  go  and  finish  the  packing,  and  lei  us  start  at 
once. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir  ;  I’ll  be  ready  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  Oh, 
Jane!  Jane!  No  more  French  flummery.  Roast  beef  for 
ever!  [Exit  L.  n. 

Wyn.  The  sooner  I  leave  Paris  the  better.  Let  me  see— in 
half  an  hour  I’ll  be  on  my  road — to-morrow  night,  sleep  at 
Calais — arrive  at  Dover  in  the  afternoon — post  to  London — 
embrace  my  dear  Emily,  and  all  mv  troubles  will  be  at  an  end. 
Nothing  shall  detain  me  here  another  hour.  [Emilv  sings 
without,  “  Long  life  to  Masaniello,  &cc.” — Wyndharn  uncon- 
scious/y  takes  up  the  Air.]  To!  lol  lol  de  rol  de  rol  lol  —  I’m  so 
happy  !  Sam  make  haste.  I  could  jump  over  the  moon  ! 
[Emily  sir ,gs.]  Tol  lol  de  rol  !  Oh,  mv  dear  Emily  !  Sam 
make  haste  !  [Emily  sings.]  Tol  lol  de  rol.  &c. 

Enter  Emily,  c  d..  disguised  as  Captain Girouefte,  dressed  in  a 
superb  French  uniform,  Lancer's  Cap,  Feathers,  Sword,  tyc. 
She  comes  on  singing  ••  Long  life  to  Masaniello*’— takes  the 
Stage  from  r.  it.  to  L.  M.  with  Wyndharn,  who,  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts,  does  not  observe  her ,  but  unconsciously  con¬ 
tinues  sittqing — after  one  or  two  turns  in  front  of  the  Stage 
they  meet  face  to  face. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  was  not  aware  of  your  presence.  The 
delightful  an  jcipation  of  a  promised  happiness  transported  me 
beyond  myselr.  Hearing  a  favourite  air,  I  unconsciously 
dropped  into  it..  I  beg  your  pardon.  \  Bows  ] 

Cap<  G.  Don't  name  it,  sir,  I  entreat.  You  are,  like  my¬ 
self,  an  inmate  in  the  hotel,  I  presume.  You  are  an  English- 
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man,  I  perceive.  Charming  p'aee  Paris,  sir  fora  young  man, 
is  it  not?  full  of  beauties,  eh  ?  delightful  women!  fascinating 
creatures!  every  variety!  This  is  Mahomet’s  paradise.  Here 
you  have  the  meek  retiring  blonde — the  pert,  blooming,  pi* 
quanto  brunette — the  dark  eyed  love-beaming  Italian,  the  cap¬ 
tivating,  soul-entrancing  Spaniard — the  soft  blue-eyed  melting 
German — tiie  plump  and  rosy  Hollander — the  sylph-like  Gre¬ 
cian — the  dark-skinned,  thick  lipped  African - 

Wyn.  ( J.ooking  suspiciously. )  Snowdrop!  Sophonisba  ! 

Capt.  G.  'Hie  lively  fascinating,  bewitching.  Frenchwoman 
— and  last,  though  not  least,  the  modest,  unassuming,  the  swan¬ 
like,  the  elegant,  the  heavenly  Englishwoman.  [Crosses  to 
l.,  H ,]  This,  sir  —  this  is  my  world — my  paradise  !  Women — 
women,  are  my  idols  ! 

Fair  or  brown,  sbort  or  tall, 

Thin  or  stout,  I  love  them  all. 

[ Ctosses  to  R.  H.]  The  dear  creature!  there  is  no  happiness 
without  them!  they  were  made  to  be  loved,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  love  the  whole  sex.  I  dare  say  you  aie  of  my 
wav  of  thinking. 

fVyn.  I  used  to  be,  sir — in  fact,  I  was  so  a  few  hours  ago, 
now  I’m  changed.  1  have  done  with  women,  collectively. 

Capt.  G.  Done  with  women  collectively  !  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand. 

Wyn.  I  am  going  to  be  married  individually. 

Capt.  G.  {Aside)  Tbe  dear  fellow  !  Married!  nonsense*, 
don’t  throw  yourself  away,  my  dear  boy.  You’ll  be  miserable 
Dou’t  marry  till  you’re  sixty — I  never  will.  I  mean  to  enjoy 
life.  You’ve  b'  en  a  gay  fellow — I  know  you  have.  Come, 
cnme,  now  confess  how  many  hearts  yon  have  broken  since  you 
have  been  here — bow  many  women  you  have  deceived  ? 

I Vyn.  (Playing  with  the  Chainround  his  Seek.)  Ha,  ha.  ha  ! 
None,  none — none,  I  assure  you.  I  am  a  very  different  sort  of 
of  a  fellow.  Ha,  ha  ha!  I  am  indeed. 

Capt.  G.  {Starts,  takes  hold  of  the  Chain .  an<i  appears  agi¬ 
tated —  Wvndbam  suddenly  becomes  serious,  and  looks  astonished 
Paise.  In  an  agitated  tone.)  Where  did  you  get  that,  chain  i 

Wyn.  (  Astonished  and  alarmed  at  his  violence.)  Eh  ! 

Capt.G.  (In  extreme  agitation.)  Where  did  jou  get  that 
chain  ? 

Wyn.  Whv  do  vou  ask  ?  I  don’t  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell 

you . 

Capt.  C  (  Fiercely  )  But  you  must  tell  me — your  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  it. 

Wyn.  Mv  life! 
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Copt.  G.  Yes.  sir,  your  life  !  Hesitate  not,  but  tell  me  how 
you  became  possessed  of  that  chain, 

Wyn.  Well  then,  sir,  since  you  are  so  earnest,  1  wilt  tell 
you.  I  received  it  this  morning  as  a  parting  gilt  from  a  lady, 
who  requested  me  to  wear  it  during  my  s' ay  in  Paris.  How 
you  are  interested  in  the  affair  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

Copt.  G.  I  am  interested  in  it— deeply  interested.  You 
have  basely  wionged  and  cruelly  deceived  an  unprotected,  too- 
confiding  woman.  /  have  long  loved — adored  her.  {  found  her 
this  morning  reduced,  by  your  perfidy,  to  the  last  s*age  of  de¬ 
spair,  I  consoled  her.  Revenge  overcame  her  former  passion, 
and  she  determined  on  your  destruction.  She  promised  to  love 
me  if  I  killed  the  man  who  wears  that  chain.  [He  button s  up  his 
Coat  to  conceal  the  Chain.]  Y  ou  are  he  !  My  word  is  pledged 
love  und  passion  urge  me  on.  and  I  must  kill  you. 

Wyn.  Thank  you.  [Aside.]  Pleasant,  upon  my  word.  Re¬ 
markably  cool  !  He’d  pop  me  off  uith  as  much  unconcern  as 
he  would  a  partridge  !  Hear  me,  sir.  I  own  I  have  wronged 
the  lady  in  question,  but  have  already  made  every  reparation 
in  my  pwoer.  I  have  written  to  her  confessing  my  faults,  and 
informing  her  that  I  leave  Paris  to-morrow  morning. 

^  Capt.  G.  And  do  you  think,  sir,  that  is  reparation  sufficient? 
To  break  a  woman’s  heatt  by  pretending  honourable  love,  and 
then  write  to  her  that  you  are  sorry  for  it  and  will  leave  her. 

Oh,  shame  !  shame  !  No,  sir,  you  shall  not  escape  so  easily _ 

you  shall  answer  to  me  for  your  baseness.  Meet  me  to  morrow 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne— come  prepared  with  a. second.  Name 
your  weapons. 

Wyn.  Really,  sir,  I  think  you  are  goiug  too  far.  1  have 
made,  and  will  make  again  every  apology  to  the  lady.  I  repeat 
I  am  sorry  for  my  conduct,  and  what  more  can  you  require? 

Capt.  G.  I  will  accept  of  no  apology,  sir.  Name  your  wea¬ 
pons,  and  if  you  are  not  a  coward - 

Wyn  Coward  !  that’s  a  settler  !  I  can  hesitate  no  longer  I 
must  meet  him.  Well,  sir,  pistols.  11  give  you  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  require,  although  it  is  with  reluctance. 

Capt.  G.  Your  apology,  sir,  under  any  other  circumstances 
I  would  accept;  but  as  it  is,  I  must  kill  you.  But  don’t  let 
that  make  you  unhappy— I  11  do  it  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner,  I  assure  you.  Adieu  !  To-morrow  morning  at  six. 
Don’t  forget.  You  should  not  be  such  a  Don  Juan.  These 
little  accidents  often  occur—  I  am  u-ed  to  them.  l  ean  take 
the  pips  out  of  the  Five  of  Spades  at  ten  paces,  and  am  an  ex¬ 
perienced  candle-snuffer.  I  know  exactly  where  to  hit  you 
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You'll  scarcely  feel  it.  Adieu  !  don’t  make  yourself  uncom¬ 
fortable.  I’ll  take  care  to  see  you  properly  packed  up  and 
directed  and  sent  borne  to  England.  Adieu  !  [Sings  ]  “  Long 
life  to  Masaniello.”  [Exit  c.  i> 

Wyn.  ( Sings  dolefully  )  Tol,  iol,  lol  !  I  can’t  sing  now. 
What  a  dreadful  scrape  I’ve  got  into.  Just  as  I  was  comfort¬ 
ing  myself  with  the  idea  of  happiness  in  England  with  my  dear 
Emily,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  my  departure  this  little 
puppy  steps  in,  insists  on  shooting  me,  and  wants  to  send  me 
home  packed  up  and  directed  Devil  take  the  countess  and 

her  confounded  diabolical  chain  !  there  !  there- - [Takes  it  off 

and  throws  it  on  the  Stage .]  I’m  the  most  nnlucky  fellow  in  the 
world.  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  Paris!  Why  did  I  leave 
England  ?  Ob,  Emily  !  Emily  !  wny  did  you  let  me  go  1 

Enter  Sam. 

Sam.  All’s  ready,  sir.  Everything  is  packed  up  and  di¬ 
rected.  , 

Wyn.  ( Looks  at  him  mournfully.')  Packed  up  and  directed 
That’s  what  I  shall  be  soon.  Sam,  I  shan’t  be  able  to  go  to¬ 
day. 

Sam.  Not  go  to-day,  sir  !  then  take  my  word  for  it  you’ll 
never  go  at  all.  [ Picks  up  Chain  and  puts  it  round  his  Neck.] 

Wyn  I’m  afraid  I  shan’t,  Sam.  Sam,  I’m  going  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  to-morrow  morning. 

Sam.  To  meet  the  countess,  sir  ? 

Wyn.  No,  Sam — to  be  shot. 

Sam  (  Astonished .)  Shot  '. 

Wyn.  Yes,  Sam,  and  you  must  go  with  me. 

Sam.  I  11  be  shot  if  I  do  But  what  s  the  matter,  sir'?  what’s 
the  row  ? 

Wyn.  Why,  Sam,  an  officer  has  been  here  who  has  challenged 
me  on  account  of  my  affair  with  the  countess.  She  made  him 
promise  to  kill  the  man  who  has  that  chain  in  his  possession. 

Sam.  ( Hastily  throwing  it  down.)  Oh,  what  a  cannibal  !  Whaf 
a  Bonassus  !  what  a  hincendery. 

Wyn.  So,  yoa  see,  Sam,  I  am  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  my 
Paris  amusements;  but  my  case  will  not  be  singular — many  o 
my  countrymen  have  done  the  same. 

Sam.  Ah,  sir!  you  should  have  taken  my  advice.  But  it’s 
no  use  talking  now,  sir — you  must  not  sacrifice  yourself  for  a 
countess,  sir.  I’ll  go  to  the  police  and  have  you  taken  up 
You  shan’t  be  shot,  sir — I’m  blowed  if  you  shall  I 

Wyn.  No,  Sam.  1  am  resolved  ;  I  must  meet  the  man— my 
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honour  requires  it.  I  insist  on  your  obeying  iny  commands  ! — 
[  Very  seriously.  ]  Pei  haps  they  are  the  last  1  may  ever  give 
you.  Mind,  no  interference.  Ii  I  fall 
Sam.  I'll  pick  you  up  again. 

Wyn.  See  me  properly  packed  up  and  directed  Explain 
every  tiling  to  Emily.  I’l!  write  a  few  lines  to  her  myself, 
and  seltle  my  affairs  for  fear  of  the  worst.  Oh  what  a  fool  I 
was  to  come  to  Paris  !  But  for  my  cursed  folly  I  should  have 
been  a  happy  man.  If  I  get  out  of  this  last  scrape  1  will  be 
steady  and  never  give  any  body  a  chance  of  packing  me  up  and 
directing  me.  [  Exit  L.  H  .  D. 

Sam.  My  master  is  in  a  devil  of  a  mess  !  I’ll  get  him  out 
of  it.  I’ll  go  for  the  police  !  I’ll  prevent  him  from  making 
a  suicide  oi  himself!  We  will  go  to  England  to-morrow  ! 

Jane  enters  c.  d.  and  quietly  yets  down  on  it  H. 

And  when  I  meet  my  dear  Jane  I’ll  say - [Jfees  Jane,  and 

eagerly  embraces  her.]  Oh,  my  dear  Jane  !  my  dear  Jane  ! — 
[Embraces  her  again  ]  How  are  you  ?  [ Embraces  again.]  Roast 
beef  for  ever  !  My  dear  Jane  !  [Embraces  again.] 

Jane  My  dear  Sam,  how  are  you  ?  I’m  so  glad  lo  see  you  , 
Sam.  And  so  am  I  to  see  you.  But  I  say,  Jane — [jSrwps. ]  — 
“  My  pretty  Jane” — I  say,  Jane,  what  wind  brought  you  here  ? 
Where’s  Miss  Emily?  Come,  tell  us  all  the  news, 

Jane.  Miss  Emily  is  here,  Sam.  We  have  just  arrivrd.  I 
only  left  missus  to  find  out  your  room.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  her — 
she’ll  he  so  glad  to  see  your  master.  [Going,  he  brings  her  back . 

Lam.  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  will.  But,  I  say  Jane,  tell  me 
what  was  it  brought  you  to  Paris  ? 

Jane.  A  carriage  and  four  horses.  [  Going. J 
Sam.  No,  no — I  don  t  mean  that.  I  mean  what  brought  you 
from  England? 

Jane.  Why,  the  steam  boat,  to  be  sure.  [Going.] 

Sam.  No‘  no — I  mean  why  did  you  leave  England  ? 

Jane.  Why  we  came  to  look  after  you.  You've  been  away 
a  long  time,  and  as  my  missus  thought  you  were  after  no  good, 
we’ve  come  to  se6  what  you've  been  about  all  this  while;  and  if 
you’ve  been  parjury  villains  my  missus  and  I  are  going  back 
again,  aud  we  are  going  to  be  two  nuns,  that’s  what  we  are. 

Svm.  Oh,  no,  that  will  never  do.  You’ll  never  do  for  a 
nun.  That’s  all  gammon,  Jane.  We  have  been  very  6teady 
fellows— we  have,  indeed.  [Jane  looks  at  him.]  Ob,  honour 
bright— upon  my  say-so.  But  I  must  tell  my  master.  Sir,  sir 
—here’s  Jane,  sir!  My  Jane  nnd  Miss  Emily  is  here,  sir'. 


DAY  IN  r  A  K 1 S . 
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Enter  Wyndham,  t.  11.  d 
If  yn.  What  do  l  bear  ?  VVliat  do  i  see  ?  June  ! 

June.  Yes,  sir  ;  it’s  me  sure  enough. 

Wyn.  And  where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Jane.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  her,  sir.  Come  a'ong,  Sam.  [JurfftA 
off  C-  n.  Sam  following  and  trying  to  kiss  her.] 

Wyn.  Emily  here  !  asstonishing !  What  can  have  brought 
her  to  Paris?  Egad,  I’m  so  overjoyed  !  Dear — dear  Emilv, 
how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  !  1  was  never  so  happy  in  my 

life!  Oh,  dear,  I  forget  —  I’m  to  be  shot  to-morrow  morning. 
Oh  what  a  fool  1  have  been  ! 

Enter  Sam.  c.  d. 

Sum.  Here  she  is,  sir — she’s  coming  up  stairs 
Emily.  (  Without.)  Come  along,  Jane — is  this  the  room  I 
Enter  Emily,  followed  by  Jane.  C  n. 

Wyn.  Emily  !  my  dear  Emily!  [Embracing  it.  H.] 

Etui.  (C.)  Charles!  my  dear  Charles  ! 

Sam,  Jane!  my  dear  Jane  !  [Embracing  L.  C.j 
June.  Sam  !  my  dear  Sam  ! 

IVyu.  My  dear  Emily!  this  is  indeed  kind.  But  to  what  am 
I  to  attribute  this  unexpected  pleasure  ? 

Emi  Ask  your  own  heart,  Wyndham.  You  have  been  ab¬ 
sent  more  than  a  month,  and  have  never  once  written  to  me.  I 
felt  alarmed  lest  some  Parisian  belle  might  have  supplied  my 
place,  and  here  I  am  to  call  you  to  a  severe  account  of  yourself. 

Wyn.  Mercy  !  mercy  !  I  have  been  a  very  bad  boy — I’ll 
never  do  so  agaiD  ! 

Emi.  Come,  sir,  confi  ss — have  you  not  been  flirting  with 
the  French  ladies  ?  Come,  now  you  are  oil  your  trial, 

Wyn  Never — never  !  I  hate  French  ladies.  Ask  Sam. 

Sam.  ( Catching  Wyndham’s  eye,  and  looking  at  the  Chain.) 
Ob,  never — never  !  [Aside  ]  What  a  lie  ! 

Jane.  Oh,  you’ll  hear  witness  to  anything,  Mr.  Impudence. 
Emi.  Are  yoc  sure,  Wyndham  1  no  little  fluttering,  Wynd- 
liam,  eh  ?  Ah,  you  see  I  have  found  you  out.  [As  French¬ 
woman.]  Oh,  Tomnie  Tommekins,  you  very  naughty  bey  !” 
Wyn.  The  she  shaver  ! 

Emi.  “  If  you  attempt  (o  enter  the  house  again.  I'll  throw  you 
out  of  the  window.  I’m  not  afraid  of  you,  big  as  you  are.” 

Sum  (Aside.)  Young  boots  and  breeches  !  Well.  I’m  dashed  ! 
Emi.  “My  name  is  Susannah  Sophia  Sophonisba  Snowdrop  !” 
Wyn.  (Hides  his  Face .)  Can  I  believe  inv  senses  1 
Sam,  Day  and  Martin,  too!  Miss  Snowdrop  f  Elack  Sal  ! 
Wyrti  Mercy!  inercy  ! 
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Emi.  u  I  know  exactly  where  to  hit  you  !  I’ll  see  you  pro¬ 
perly  packed  up  and  directed.” 

IVyn.  Fairly  caught.  I  confess.  But  be  merciful  !  I'm  not 
very  bad — and  you  know  the  old  proverb — “  A  reformed 
rake - ” 

Emi.  “  Makes  the  best  of  husbands.”  Well,  as  1  have  pu¬ 
nished  you  for  your  follies,  I’ll  make  the  experiment,  although 
‘ tis  a  bold  one.  There’s  my  hand  l 

IVyn.  Oh,  rapture  1  happiness!  [Kisses  her  Hand  and  re¬ 
tires  with  her.] 

Jane.  I’ll  make  the  experiment  too.  Sam,  there’s  my  hand. 
You’ve  been  a  wild  young  youth,  but  I  forgive  you. 

Sam.  That's  right,  Jane.  [Embracing  her.]  I  say,  sir,  there 
is  nothing  like  English  roast  beef  after  all,  is  there  1  Here’s  my 
sirloin  ! 

Emi.  And  now,  my  dear  Wyndham,  since  you  have  been 
tried  and  honourably  acquitted,  we  will  leave  Paris  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  but  first  let  me  ask  here — [To  Audience.] — a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  [Steps  forward.]  Ladies,  I  address  myself  to  you,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  your  inliuence  over  the  men.  In  following  my 
lover,  and  assuming  disguises  to  turn  him  from  his  follies,  and 
fix  his  wavering  heart,  have  I  done  wrong  ?  If  you  pronounce 
me  guilty  I  must  fall — but  from  your  pretty' smiles  and  twink¬ 
ling  eyes,  I  trust  your  hands  will  feelingly  acquit  me.  [Curt¬ 
sies.]  Gentlemen  !  married  men  and  single  men — you  are  too 
gallant  to  contradict  the  ladies,  or  pronounce  them  wrong, 
therefore  I  think  I’m  sure  of  you,  and  if  you  will  condescend  to 
applaud  our  humble  efforts  to  amuse  you,  uniting  my  five 
characters  in  one,  permit  me  to  w  ish  you  tenfold  happiness. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

I..  H.  R.  H. 

Wyndbam.  Emily.  Jane.  Sam. 


Alexander  Tr»* 

v  eg  tie 

Nervous  Maa 
Fidelio 

ft’oman’sthef)evil 
Evil  May  Day 
Dioe  of  Death 
Wapplng  Old 
Anc©struss[Stairs 
Mabel’s  Curse 
Whistler 
Black  Domino 
Maiden’*  Fame 
Jacket  of  Blue 
VOL.  XV. 
Midshipman  F.aay 
New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts 
Rose  of  Corbeil 
Negro  of  Wapping 
Mary’s  Dream 


JPJk«  BritiaA  TAentr «. 

>68  FaithAPal*ehoodiIl2  Duenna 
264  My  Fellow  Clerk  313 Devil’sDaugh tors 
263  Peregrination*  of)3l4  Bandit  of  the 
Pickwick 

266  Cupid 

267  No  Followore 

268  The  Assignation  319 
260  King  John  Trar-*317  A  Close  Siege 


The  Tempter 


vestie 

270  A  Quiet  Day 

271 

272  Parole  of  Honour 

273  Joan  of  Arc 

274  La->i  Nail 
VOL.  XVIII. 

275  Isaure  theMauiac 

276  Black  Domino — 
(Opera) 

277  Pascal  Bruno 

278  King's  Wager 
270  Wanted aBrigand 


Blind  Mine 
319  My  Lord  to  hot 
my  Lord 


280  I  and  my  Double 

281  ’Tis  She 

282  Bell  Ilinger  of  St. 
Paul’s 


Love  and  Charity  283  Orphan  of  Wreck 
Charming  Polly  !84  CouqueriagOame 
285  My  Sister  Kate 

Little  Sins  and ‘285  King’s  Gardener 
Pretty  Sinners! 287  King  of  the  Mist 
1288  7.  v.  in,Love,&War 

289  ilcar  Admiral 

290  Fairy  Lake 
VOL.  XIX, 

201  John  Bull 

292  Loves  of  Lord 

Baieiriarj 

293  I'kot  Iloy  of 
fteilberg 

294  Wedding  Gown 
2y5  Mountaineers 
206  Death  Plank 

297  Iron  Chest 

298  Behind  theScenes 

299  Little  Back  Par¬ 
lour 

300  _  ...  . 

301  Lady  of  Lambythe 

302  Love'*  Labour’* 
Lost 

303  Alive  and  Merry 

304  *Locbinvar 

305  Militry  Execution 

306  Therese 
VOL.  XX. 

307  GoodNight'sReit 

308  Poor  Gentleman 

309 


Gaspardo  tb,' 
Gondoner 
Dream  of  Fate 
Grey  Doublet 
Pedro  the  Cruel 
VOL.  XVI. 

The  Emigrant’s 
Daughter 
Pacha’s  Pets 
Self  Accusation 
Jacques  Strop 
Blue  Jaokets 

Balance  of  Com- 
Louise  [fort 
Lord  Darnley 
Wren  Boys 
Ambassadress 
Delicate  Atten¬ 
tions 

Truand  Chief 
What  have  I  done 
Jealousy 
The  Brothers 
Farinelli 
VOL.  XVII. 
rom  Tiller  and 
Jack  Mizen 
Murphy’s  Wea¬ 
ther  Almanack 
Rape  of  the  Lock 
Firginius  the 
Rum-un. 


310  A  Night  in  the 
Bastille 

311  Crichton,  or  the 


318  Miller  of  Mans- 

319  [Held 

320  Double  Gallant 

321  Clandestine  Mar¬ 

riage  [Alive 

322  Happiest  Man 

VOL.  XXI. 

323  Serpent  of  Nile 

324  Pink  of  Politeness 

325  M  as  t .  II  umphrey ’s 
Clock 
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327  Ruby  Ring 

328  Jane  of  the  Hat- 

329  Marceline  [chet 

330  Like  Father,  like 

Son 

331  Guido  Fawkes 

332  Englishmen  in 

India 

333  Temple  of  Death 

334  Helen  O&kleigh 

335  Railroad  Station 

336  Loss  of  the  Royal 

George 

337  Robespierre 

338  White  Milliner 
VOL.  XXII 

839  Sergeant’s  Wed¬ 
ding  [missed 
340  Fairly  hit  &  fairly 
j341  Innkeeper’s 
Daughter 

342  My  Wife’sDentist 

343  Rubber  of  Life 

344  Teddy  Roe 

345  Barnaby  Rudge 

346  II  Paddy  Whack 

in  Italia 

347  Lady&Gentleman 

in  a  Perplexing 
Predicament 

348  Cousin  Peter 

349  Queen  of  Cyprus 

350  Windmill 

351  Bathing 

352  Nick  of  theWoods 

353  Norma 

354  Meet  me  byMoon- 
light 

vol.  xxm. 

355  New  Footman 

356  Lucky  Star* 

357  ' 


Dragon  Knightl358  Norma  Txtvee tie 


>59  Memoirs  ef  ft* 

Devil 

SCO  (Vnisin  Lambkin 
36 (Winger's  Daughter 

362  M  y  V  alet  and  I 

363  Antony  and  Cle^ 

patra  ( Farce) 

364  Pride  of  Birth 
S6»  Coart  Fool 

366  Captain  Charlotte 

367  Yankee  Notes 

365  Angel  of  theAfcdo 

369  Ondine 

370  Asmodeus,  the 

Little  Devil 
VOL.  XXIV. 

371  Aline 

373  Double- beddM 
Room  [Floor 

373  My  Wife’s  Second 

374  Ambassador’s 

Lady  [fast 

375  Wedding  Bxoak- 

376  Linda 

377  Siege  of  Rochelle 
378MoralPhflosoph«r 

379  Railroad  Trip 

380  My  Wife’*  Game 

381  Bohemian*  of 

Paris 

382  Meg  Murnock 

383  Lesson  for  Gen¬ 

tlemen 

384  OldCuriosityShop 

385  Christmas  Carol 
38G  King  Richard  ye 

Third 

VOL.  XXV.  ' 

387  Roll  of  the  Drum 

388  Young  Scamp 

389  Mistaken  Story 

390  Whitefriar* 

391  Signal 

392  Barark  Johnson 

393  Post  of  Honov 

394  The  Polka 

395  Soldier’s  Orphan 

396  Georgy  BarnweJI 

397  River  God 

398  Guardian  Sylph 

399 

400MartinChnzzlewlt 

401  MiHiner’sIIoliday 

402  Judith  of  Genov* 
VOL.  XXVI. 

403 

404  Mysteries  ofParto 

405  DonCesardeBaaan 

406  Protector 

407  Seated  Senteno* 

408  Young  England 

409  Home  AgaU 


<1®  Review  [dim 
4!  I  Corporal's  WeB- 
4!S  IJousa  Dog 
415  La  Dame  da  Si 
Tropez  [pol- 

414  Margaret  C*  ck- 

415  Smoked  Miser 
41  Madeitiirio 

41 7  '.Vid-)wl]cvrifch‘«(' 
413  -Mi-Ini  .{ht 
VOL.  XXVII. 

4,9  Another  Glass 
i'zO  Secret  Foe 
421  King  and  I 
4 33  Mrs.  Caudle’s 
Curtain  Lecture 
( Lyceum) 

435  Powder  and  Ball 
424  Mrs.  Caudle,  or 
CurtainLecture 
(Princess’s) 

423  Love  in  Livery 

426  Faith,  Hope,  and 

427  L '.'Stella  [Charitv 

428  Wolsey 

428  Lodgings,  for  Sin 
gle  Gentlemen 

430 

431  Railway  King 

432  Popping  in  &  Out 
483  Who's  the  Com¬ 
poser  1 

VOL  XXVIII. 

43-1  Out  for  Partners 

435  MiuuteGunatSea 

436  Mendicant’*!  Son 
457  Cricket  on  ti  ■•ait.'. 
»33  Phantom  Break- 

439  NorahCreina[fast 

440 

441  Sea-Kings  Vow 

442  Done  Brown 

443  On  the  Tiles 


77io  New  British  TJwcitre* 


144  Last  Kiss 
1 5-5  Laid  up  in  Port 
M  [House 

44/  Biechrngton 
is  Sister  and  I 
M9  Loan  of  a  Wife 
VOL.  XXIX. 


478  The  Secret 
47P  Tom  Smart 
189  Traveller’s  Room 

481  Crock  of  Gold 
VOL.  XXXL 

482  Peggy  Gren 

483  Deserted  Mill 


430  Ahoveand  Below  1484 
LI  Weaver  of  Lyons  485  Damon  &  Pythias 
486  Marguerite's  Co¬ 
lours  ■  [Joke 


452  Ad  vice  to  Hus 

bands 
153  Barber  and  Bravo 

454  Mrs.  Harris 

455  Fellow  Servants 

456  Battle  of  Life 

457  Hand  of  Cards 

458  Queen  of  Abruzzi 
159  £500  Reward 

460  Itaby  Rattler 

461  Lilly  Dawson 
46?  i  ittleNun [favour 
463  Kissing  goes  by 
•164  i’erourou,  the 


465 

VOL.  XX*. 

466  The  Discarded 
Daughter 

467  Bridge  of  Notre 

Dame 

468  Buffalo  Girls 

469  Obi,  or  3-fingered 

Jack 

470  Anchor  of  Hope 

471  Rival  Sergeants 

172  Rag  Pickerof  Paris 

173  Who  do  they  take 

me  for? 

474 

475  Out  on  the  8]y 

476  Industry  and  In¬ 

dolence  [band  ? 
177  Who’s  my  Hus- 


487  A  Devilish  Good 

488  Bedroom  Window 
•489  Old  Honesty 

490  Jonathan  ’[dies 

491  Nice  Young  La- 
4920  oing  to  the  Derby 

493  Tutor’s  Assistant 

494  Poor  Pillicoddy 

495  Founded  onFacts 

496  Midnight  Watch 

497 

„  vol.  xxxir. 

Bellows  Mender  498  Roman  Actor 

499  Dance  of  theShlrt 
5^0  Marmion 


—  [Hud 

501  Brigands  in  the 

502  Lost  Diamonds 

503  Idiot  of  the  Mill 

504  The  Trumpeter’s 

Wedding 

505  Sixteen  String 

Jack 

5Q6  Separate  Mainte¬ 
nance 

507  Mother’sBeqnest 

508  Manager  in  Dis- 

tress 

509  Gipsey  Farmer 

510  Cn  amber  Practice 
5H  It’s  only  my  Aunt 

512  Royal  Red  Book 

513 


VOL.  XXXIII. 

514  ClarenceCleved' 

515  Unprotected  E 

male 

■516  Turnpike  Gata 
517  Nell  Gwynno 
(Jerrold) 

513  Three  Cuckoo* 
519  Three  Prince# 
320  Adam  Buff 

521 

522  Nor.  to  be  Dona 

523  White  Slave 

524  102,ortheVeterr 
and  his  Proger 

525  BloodRcdKnigl 

526  Sent  to  the  Towi 

527  Allow  me  to  Apt 

logize 

528  Temptation 

529  Teacher  Taught 
VOL.  XXXIV. 

530  Belphegor 

531  Hans  Von  Stein 

532  Greek  Slave 

533  Bonld  Soger  Bo 
534Azagl  theProdigj 

535  Robert  the  Bruc 

536  Ragged  School 

537  Last  of  theFairic 

538  Scarlet  Mantle 

539  Alice  May 

540  A  Plain  Cook 

541  Peter  the  Great 

542 


nine-,  or  Farmer's  Daughter 
Bel!  Ringer,  or  Hunchback, 
Notre  Dame 

Blind  R»'cgarof  Bethnal  Green 
Court  of  Queen  Ann?,  or  the 
Prince  ft  the  BroixthesMaker 
Sixtus  the  Fifth 
Wild  Boy  of  Bohemia 
A  \i  *ht  with  the  10  Thieve/ 
Cjia-’o  Bay 
It  .-nnaxit  of  Siam 


Plays— Sixpence  ea«  549  dAS 


543  Wellington  and 

Waterloo 

544  The  Gold  Fiend 
£45  Oi <i  Adam 

540  Lamplighter 

647  Bur  faced  Impo® 
tors 


548  Shooting  the  M 


Pretender,  or  Rose  of  Alrey 
Wizard  Priest,  or  the  Hall 
Love’s  Frailties  [of  Fate. 
Battle  of  Waterloo 
Agnes  de  Vere,  Is. 

Abelard  and  Heloise,  la. 
Scamps  of  London,  Is. 

Irish  Heiress,  Is. 
Frightened  to  Death,  2a. 
Brother  and  Sister,  Is. 

H  art  of  London.  Is. 
Monsieur  Mallet,  2s. 


Maid  of  Switzerland  _ 

Ri.*kd.Turpir»HU  i  Tom  King  Fatal  Curiosity' u* 
Catwan'a  Son  or  the  Dread  [Giselle,  ?.% 

«£  Military  Pauiahmeut  Ca;uivul  of  Naples 


1*. 


